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OP ART IS A BIG commodity in New York, and one recent example at the Leo 

Castelli Gallery was literally big, in both size and price. James Rosenquist’s painting, 
called F-111 after the new Air Force fighter-bomber, is eighty-five feet long and ten feet 
high. Pop Art collector Robert Scull bought the fifty-one panel picture for a reported 
$60,000. 

F-111 covered all four walls of the gallery, making four right-angle turns. It was on loan 
to the Jewish Museum in New York when this interview was taped, in front of the picture, 
and though the museum has one of the longest walls available for display purposes, it was 
still necessary to make one corner turn. Whether or not its owner can eventually find room 
to house the painting is questionable, But meanwhile the painting will go on a European 
tour, beginning at the Modern Museum in Stockholm this September. 

Monumentality may be impossible in an age of built-in obsolescence—the artist himself 
tends to think of the painting more as a souvenir than a monument (and of the plane itself as 
abitterly ironic birthday cake), But Rosenquist’s intentions are clearly equal to the dimensions 
of the picture. I first asked him, “What is the F-111?” 


ROSENQuIST: It is the newest, latest fighter-bomber at this time, 1965. This first of its type 
cost many million dollars. People are planning their lives through work on this bomber, 
in Texas or Long Island. A man has a contract from the company making the bomber, 
and he plans his third automobile and his fifth child because he is a technician and has 
work for the next couple of years. Then the original idea is expanded, another thing is 
invented; and the plane already seems obsolete. The prime force of this thing has been 
to keep people working, an economic tool; but behind it, this is a war machine. 

SWENSON: What about the man who makes the F-111? 


ROSENQuisT: He is just misguided. Masses of people are being snagged into a life and then 
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continue that life, being enticed a little bit more and a little bit more in the wrong 
direction. 

SWENSON: What have you tried to do in this painting? 

ROSENQUIST: I think of it like a beam at the airport. A man in an airplane approaching a 
beam at the airport, he may fly twenty or thirty miles laterally, out of the exact way, 
but he continues to be on the beam, As he approaches closer to what he wants, or to the 
airport, he can be less divergent because the beam is a little narrower, maybe only one 
or two miles out of the way, and less and less until when he gets right on it; then he’ll 
be there. : 

The ambience of the painting is involved with people who are all going toward a 
similar thing. All the ideas in the whole picture are very divergent, but I think they all 
seem to go toward some basic meaning. They’re divergent so it’s allowable to have 
orange spaghetti, cake, light bulbs, flowers. . - 

SWENSON: Going toward what? 

ROSENQUIST: Some blinding light, like a bug hitting a light bulb. 

I think of the picture as being shoveled into a boiler. The picture is my personal 
reaction as an individual to the heavy ideas of mass media and communication and to 
other ideas that affect artists. I gather myself up to do something in a specific time, to 
produce something that could be exposed as a human idea of the extreme acceleration 
of feelings. The way technology appears to me now is that to take a stance—in a 
painting, for example—on some human qualities seems to be taking a stance on a 
conveyor belt: the minute you take a position on a question or on an idea, then the 
acceleration of technology, plus other things, will in a short time already have moved 
you down the conveyor belt. The painting is like a sacrifice from my side of the idea to 

the other side of society. 

I can only hope to grasp things with the aid of a companion like an IBM machine. I 
would try to inject the humanity into the IBM machine; and myself and it, this extreme 
tool, would go forward. 

I hope to do things in spite of my own fallacies. 

If a company or institution is using people like digits and massing them in schools 
of learning toward appreciating new ideas and new inventions, | react to that and try to 
pose a problem to think in terms of humanity again. So this picture is partial, 
incomplete maybe, but a fragment I am expending into the boiler. 

SWENSON: In 1961 it seemed that you were adopting techniques and styles that were not 
your own but those of sign painters, professional and almost objective techniques. That 
had the aspect of anti-style; yet Time magazine recently referred to “Rosenquist’s 
precise, realistic style,” 

ROSENQUIST: Well, the style I use was gained by doing outdoor commercial work as hard 
and as fast as I could. My techniques for me are still anti-style. I have an idea what | 
want to do, what it will look like when I want it finished—in between is just a hell ofa 
lot of work. 

When they say the Rosenquist style is very precise, maybe they just know that 
painting style as they know it is going out of style. Ways of accomplishing things are 
extended to different generations in oblique places. Billboard painting techniques are 
much like Mexican muralist techniques. Few people extend themselves in it at the time 
because it is not very much considered. 

SWENSON: You worried some about the painting for the New York State pavilion at 
the World’s Fair, that it would be dwarfed by some hundred-foot bride on the 


Kodak building. Is there any relationship between that painting and the size of the 
PEI 
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ROSENQUIST: The picture at the World’s Fair had a relation to the rest of the landscape, the 
huge buildings, huge pink Kodacolor photographs. That painting was expored to 
other things of large scale and had to exist on some other terms than those I usually deal 
with. 

The F-111 was enclosed—four walls of a room in a gallery. My idea was to make 
an extension of ways of showing art in a gallery, instead of showing single pictures with 
wall space that usually gives your eye a relief, In this picture, because it did seal up all 
the walls, I could set the dial and put in the stops and rests for the person’s eye in the 
whole room instead of allowing the eye to wander and think in an empty space. You 
couldn’t shut it out, so I could set the rests. 

SWENSON: Put in relief? 

ROSENQUIST: Such as a light sky-blue area, which I’ve always felt as a relief. Or the one 
empty wall space with the missing canvas. 

At first the missing panel was just to expose nature, that is, the wall wherever it 
was hung; and from there of course would be extended the rest of the space wherever it 
was exhibited. In the gallery the painting was a cube or a box where the only area left 
on the walls was the “missing” panel. At one time I planned to hang a plexiglass panel 
over it: you would look through it and still be exposed to the wall. 

sweENnson: Would you fill in some background on each of the images, beginning at the left? 

ROSENQuIST: I used those same wallpaper roller patterns in 1962 on a painting called Silver 
Skies. | saw the pattern in an elevator lobby and thought of a solid atmosphere; you walk 
outside of your apartment into what used to be open air and all of a sudden feel that it 
has become solid with radioactivity and other undesirable elements. So I used a wall- 
paper roller with hard artificial flowers to hang in the atmosphere like a veil. In the 
panel at the other end, at the right side of the painting, I tried aluminum flowers on an 
aluminum panel to give a softer visual effect. 

SWENSON: What about the aluminum panels on either end? 

ROSENQuIST: People came into the gallery and immediately they’d say, “It’s a picture of 
a jet plane painted on aluminum panels.” People thought the ends were simply 
panels that hadn’t been painted, and that the rest of the picture was on aluminum. The 
physical feeling that gave, the feeling of metal, is something different from canvas, a 
brittle feeling. The picture is mostly painted on canvas, but I think I achieved that brittle 
feeling with an economy—at least for a few people. 

Originally the picture was an idea of fragments of vision being sold, incompleted 

} fragments; there were about fifty-one panels in the picture. With one of them on your 
| wall, you could feel something of a nostalgia, that it was incomplete and therefore 
; romantic. That has to do with the idea of the man now collecting, a person buying a 
recording of the time or history. He could collect it like a fragment of architecture 
from a building on Sixth Avenue and Fifty-second Street; the fragment even now or at 
least in the near future may be just a vacant aluminum panel whereas in an earlier 
period it might have been a fancy cornice or something seemingly more human. 

Years ago when a man watched traffic going up and down Sixth Avenue, the traffic 
would be horses and there would be a pulsing, muscular motion to the speed on the 
avenue, Now what he sees may be just a glimmer, a flash of static movement; and that 
idea of nature brings a strange, for me even now, a strange idea of what art may become, 
like a fragment of this painting which is just an aluminum panel. 

INSON: It might have been better, closer to your intention, if it had been sold piece by 


Then what would have happened to the picture? 
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ROSENQuIsT: I don’t know exactly. I wanted to relate the idea of ahs — man, the new 
person who appreciates things, to this painting. li woul be to ok e . ea to people of 
collecting fragments of vision. One piece of this peers evel een a fragment 
of a machine the collector was already mixed up with, involved - whether he knew it 
or not. The person has already bought these airplanes by paying po taney or bein, 
part of the community and the economy. The present men ai fie World 
whether it’s good or not and they may physically have bought parts of what this image 

times. . 
Gite, rte interested in buying a blank part of this, es or ei 
ingly—that’s the joke—he would think he is buying art and, seas - : would just be 
buying a thing that paralleled part of the life he lives. Even thone tl is picture was sold 
in one chunk, I think the original intention is still clear. The jee is in pas 
SWENSON: If someone bought one of these panels, he would be buying a souvenir, of the 
painting, of the F-111, of the time? 
ROSENQUIST: Yes. ; 
SWENSON: To get back to the images, what about the runner’s hiedlee 
ROSENQuIST: At the gallery the hurdle was presented in two penpeadiaalas halves because it 
came at the corner of the room. The hurdle was broken right down the center. On the 
left are a couple of aluminum panels so that the right side, Wash is superimposed on 
painted areas, reflected around the corner into the aluminum and it appeared that there 
was another piece of the hurdle. In the gallery it looked as if a runner would have 
to jump a triangular hurdle, or one with several alternatives, but they were blind 
alternatives because the hurdle was in a corner. The runner seemed to hurdle himself 
into a corner. 
SWENSON: The angel food cake? 
ROSENQuIST: It’s foodstuff. The small flags planted on it show the elements in the cake, like 
protein and iron and riboflavin—food energy. There is also a shaft that goes in the 
middle of the cake that is from the core or mold used to bake those cakes. I always 
remember it as some kind of abyss, this big hole in the middle of the cake. The flags also 
mean flaming candles, like on a birthday cake, of age and time, and flags being planted 
and staking out areas in life, like food, being eaten for energy. Actually the F-111, the 
plane itself, could be a giant birthday cake lying on a truck for a parade or something— 
it has even been used like that—but it was developed as a horrible killer. 
SWENSON: And the tire? 
ROSENQUIST; The tire is a crown, a celebration of the town and country winter tire. The 


design, magnified, appears regal. I’d never thought of what rubber tires or wheels 
meant to me, and I looked at the tire tread and it seemed very strong and cruel or at 
least very, very visual. It also looked like it was rising up, like a crown, and so I used the 


image on top of the cake that way, And of course the two images have similar shapes. 
SWENSON: And those three light bulbs? 


ROSENQuIST; Yes, in pink, yellow and blue, which are 
In that area of the picture they allowed me to tr 
could not have tried in another painting in a sm 
paint with regular artist’s oil paint, the pink-gre 
of a fluorescent background, The dark red fluo 


the three light bulbs but the paint in the three 
bulbs are glowing, 


force. 


the three basic colors of the spectrum. 
y experiments in color and scale that I 
aller size. That huge area allowed me to 
y and yellow-grey and blue-grey, on top 
rescent paint appears to be lighter than 
light bulbs lets you get the idea that the 
but not that they are turned on. It seemed to be like force against 


The broken one is not broken the Way 


a light bulb would break, but more like an 
egg would crack, 
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The spaghetti just on the right, with the fork, has been painted orange with artist’s 
oil color; then a transparent fluorescent dark red color has been spread on top of the 
whole area, to give it a general tone change, like a glaze. 

swENSON: The girl under the hairdryer? 


ROSENQuIST: In the gallery she seemed very crucial; everyone looked at her because they 
faced her when they went into the room. Here at the Jewish museum it isn’t so 
prominent and I like it better. I thought of taking the face out many times, but then the 
whole painting would be closer to what is historically the look of abstract painting. I 
didn’t think the face related to earlier painting. 

The little girl is the female form in the picture. It is like someone having her hair 
dried out on the lawn, in Texas or Long Island. Painting the grass in Day-Glo green 
colors is like the change of nature in relation to the new look of the landscape. 


SWENSON: Next there is an umbrella superimposed over an atom bomb blast. Is that about 
fallout? 


ROSENQUIST: I suppose the umbrella could be something about fallout, but for me it’s like 
someone raising his umbrella or raising his window in the morning, looking out the 


window and seeing a bright red and yellow atomic bomb blast, something like a cherry 
blossom, a beautiful view of an atomic blast. 


When I was working in Times Square and painting signboards the workmen joked 
around and said the super center of the atomic target was around Canal Street and 
Broadway. That’s where the rockets were aimed from Russia; and these guys, the old- 
timers would say, “Well, I’m not worried. At least we'll have a nice view right up here 
against the wall.” 

To me it’s now a generation removed, the post-Beat young people. They’re not 
afraid of an atomic war and think that sort of attitude is passé, that it won’t occur. The 
Beat people, like Kerouac and Robert Frank, Dick Bellamy, Ginsberg and Corso, their 
first sensibility was of it being used immediately and they were hit by the idea of it, they 
were shocked and sort of threatened. Now the younger people are blase and don’t think 
it can happen. So this is a restatement of that Beat idea, but in full color. 

The umbrella is friendlier than having to do with fallout. It’s an aperture for a 
view. The rod holding up the umbrella goes right down the middle of the explosion like 
something being saved, the center of something else at the same time. The umbrella is 
realistic, it’s a realistic vision, with frost or snow on top of it. The blue in the umbrella 
is its own color, not a Surrealistic piece of sky. It’s a beach umbrella that was left up in 
the winter, 

Then next, that’s an underwater swimmer wearing a helmet with an air bubble 
above his head, an exhaust air bubble that’s related to the breath of the atomic bomb. 
His “gulp!” of breath is like the “gulp!” of the explosion, It’s an unnatural force, man- 
made. 

[heard a story that when a huge number of bombers hit in Vietnam, and burned up 
many square miles of forest, then the exhaust of the heat and air pressure of the fire 
created an artificial storm and it started raining and helped put the fire out. The natives 
thought that something must be on their side; they thought it was a natural rain that put 
the fire out but it was actually a man-made change in the atmosphere. 

SWENSON: What is the blanket-like form at the bottom of the picture? 
ROSENQUIST: It is a huge arabesque, a huge fold. I painted it as a fold of aluminum material, 
an image of aluminum cloth, It appears soft, like a blanket. — 

It reminds me of a painter’s drop cloth, finishing up the bottom of the painting, 
hanging under the painting out onto the floor, catching the drops and rena - 
paint. That’s the nature from the artist’s brush. The idea—his art—is on the wall; the 
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junk or stuff of paint on the floor is nature, and something ab five artist is like a 
samurai; he selects something, and his art is what the asi Bays aero hae something 
else. The shiny grey arabesque is an extension of the relation between the painter and 
nature which could be a drop cloth or paint quality. ‘ + : 

Then the arabesque changes into foodstuff, into spaghetti, and rt sine ge color 
into orange. The painting has its ending in an orange field, the image of spaghetti. 


at i sake. Do you? 
SWENSON: Some critics have said you have a love of size for its own sak y 
ROSENQuIsT: No. 


SWENSON: What about originality for its own sake? 
ROSENQUIST: Not conscious of it—and not of art for its own sake. ; 

I do it for myself, but there is the possibility that it could ee = all kinds ‘of 
people, that it could snag someone into looking. I eon maybe if snr op just 
done very well, the person could grasp something in one way immec ie t x look of 
it, visually. After a person has reached a certain thing, after he has gone through it, then 
he could discard it. 

The fault of this picture may be that it lets someone get too i off i beam; one 
person said that I had a love for the billboard—and damnit, I don vdeiios a all. 
SWENSON: You were quoted in the Times as saying that you wanted this painting to be an 
antidote to the new devices that affect the ethics of the human being. . . . ' 
ROSENQuIsT: Yes. I hope this picture is a quantity that will release the idea of the new 
devices; my idea is that a man will turn to subversion if he even hears a rumor that a lie 
detector will be used on him in the normal course of business. What would happen if a 
major corporation decided to use all the new devices available to them? I’m sure the 
hint of this is starting to change people’s ethics. 
I said this picture was an antidote. To accumulate an antidote is to shift gears, to get 
to an area where an artist can be an effect. To get to another strata—anti-style could be 
a lever. 


SWENSON: You once said to me that in your paintings you were trying to get at a quality, 

even more mysterious than death. 

ROSENQuIST: Yes. What I meant was that ideas can have more of a mysterious effect than 
someone simply being eradicated. The effect on someone, the reality of something, can 


be more horrible and more mysterious than someone being totally destroyed. Having 


every memory obliterated—that can be more horrible than being shot. 
SWENSON: But you’re not saying that you are anti-machine because you are anti-style, or 
are you? 


ROSENQUIST; Machines are exciting. I’m not anti-machine, but some machines seemingly 
can’t be dealt with, they’re so sophisticated. I feel we can be tripped up by the need to 
make a new ethic, instead of being very careful. We think we have solved something 
with the machine and actually we’ve tripped up human nature. 

SWENSON: You were also quoted as saying that you were involved with the United States and 
the position of a person trying to be an artist. Were you suggesting by this that people 

ought to learn painting rather than how to run IBM machines or make F-111s? 

ROSENQuIST: No. I’m amazed by—when I think of technology, I think of it being fantastic. I 


would want them to stop making F-111s because it’s a war industry; but I wouldn’t try 
to get a technologist to become an artist. 


SWENSON: You don’t see any war between technology and art? 

ROSENQuIST: No. I see a closer tie with technology and art and a new curiosity about new 
methods of communication coming from all sides. The present position of an artist 
seems to be a person who offers up a gift, an antidote to something, a small relief to @ 
heavy atmosphere. A person looking at it may say, “That’s beautiful, amazing, fantastic, 
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a nice thing.” Artists seem to offer up their things with very much humility and 
graciousness while society now and the economy seem to be very rambunctious. The 
stance of the artists now, compared with the world and the ideas in society, does not 
seem to equate; they don’t relate except as an artist offering up something as a small 


gift. So the idea of this picture was to do an extravagance, something that wouldn’t 
simply be offered as a relief. 


